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The very title of this book, A 
Treasury of Texas Dance Memories, 
brings to mind many pleasant thoughts 
of our dancing through the years. In 
addition to the leaders listed here, we 
honor with our memories our own 
Blanche Marrero who began _ pio- 
neering square dancing in Houston 
in 1929. 

Several of the callers commemo- 
rated in this book were often featured 
on the same programs at festivals we 
attended in the early 1950s. 

What programs! Big Ray Smith in 
his long coat might introduce callers 
E.O. Rogers, Les Gotcher and Joe 
Lewis; then we'd be entertained by 
Herb Greggerson and his Blue Bonnet 
Set, Manning and Nita Smith with 
their effervescent round dancing, and 
Betty Casey with her Abilene “lift” 
two-steppers. 

Each of these callers and leaders 
made unique contributions to the 
square dance movement in Texas. We 
want to share their accomplishments 
with those who might not have had 
the privilege of knowing them first- 
hand. 

Betty Casey, who compiled this 
interesting -account of early day 
dancing in Texas, is well qualified to 
write about it. She began calling and 
teaching in Abilene in 1947, and later 
taught Texas-style dancing, with the 
help of her husband John, in many 
countries where his work with Voice 
of America radio broadcasting took 
them. Her teaching has included 
square and round dancing, folk, 
social (ballroom) and country-west- 
ern classes. 





Five books she has authored deal 
with dancing. Three of them won 
awards from Texas Press Women and 
National Federation of Press Women. 
She served five years as director of 
Texas Writer's Roundtable, is a 
member of Western Writer's of Ameri- 
ca, teaches creative writing, and has 
been commissioned to write an entry 
for the Handbook of Texas about 
early social dance customs in the 
state. 

One of our more memorable experi- 
ences occured at the 25th National 
Square Dance Convention in Ana- 
heim, CA, in 1976 when we saw the 
pageant depicting 200 years of dancing 
in the United States. Texas was 
beautifully represented, again by 
Betty Casey and her Abilene Lifters. 
Her group will present Texas heritage 
dancing in the Contra Hall at the 36th 
National Square Dance Convention 
in Houston in June, 1987. 

As consultants on this booklet, we 
faced some difficult decisions. How 
many people could be included in 50 
small pages? How much material 
could we gather and get printed in 
three weeks time? We did the best we 
could, and feel proud of the results. We 
hope others will be inspired to record 
more “treasured memories of Texas 
dancing.” ® 


Lee and Lettie Reed, General 
Chairman 

36th National Square Dance 
Convention 

Members: Archives Committee Texas 
State Federation of Square and 
Round Dancers 











“Lest these memories be forgot...” 


This scrapbook is admittedly in- 
complete. It chronicles only a small 
part of the notable factors and 
contributions leading to the wide 
scope of Texas square and round 
dance activities. 

Our last minute decision to rush 
into print with the incomplete mate- 
rial on hand, in time for the June, 
1987, 36th National Square Dance 
Convention, was sparked by the 
Contra Committee's interest in Texas 
heritage square dancing. 

We hope Texas Dance Memories 
will inspire others to fillin the gaps by 
recording their remembrances, with 


the idea of preserving them ina Texas 
archival collection—lest they fade 
away into the mists of oblivion. 

The copyright for TDM is in my 
name. I hereby give permission for the 
Texas State Federation of Square and 
Round Dancers organization (not 
individuals) to reprint, revise and/or 
add to its contents. I sincerely hope 
they will figure out a way to carry on 
from here. ® 


Happy dancing, 
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(Excerpted with permission from Betty Casey entry in The 
Handbook of Texas) 


Texas settlers seized on any excuse During pre-independence days of 
to have a dance. The dancing was _ the early 1800s, aristocratic Spanish 
spirited! They were a social people _ settlers from Mexico began holding 
living in a vast wilderness devoid of | formal balls at the Governor's Palace 
churches, theaters or entertainment in San Antonio. Other Mexican 
facilities, so they coped with hard- 
ships and traveled long distances to 
dance at weddings, house-raisings, 
roundups, holiday celebrations, mili- 
tary socials, inaugurals, and even 
funerals. 

The steps and choreography prac- 
ticed varied from time to time. They 
reflected the potpourri of ethnic and 
social backgrounds of the people, 
current dance styles and clothing 
fashions, the setting, and the type of 
music available. Although none of the 
steps were original, through the 
years, a definite Texas-style of danc- 
ing developed. 




































settlers danced on the public square, 
or elsewhere in adobe huts with dirt 
floors. They danced fandangos and 
bailes (spirited Spanish couple 
dances), and danzas (Mexican group 
dances telling a story) to mariachi- 
style music played on guitars and 
violins. The affairs were called Fan- 
dangos. 

Part of the cultural baggage of 
incoming colonists from the United 
States and Europe included other 
dances and other types of dance 
socials. Some were formal affairs and 
some were informal. 

The upper social strata of populous 
frontier areas held regal public 
dances and issued satin-bound invit- 
ations and dance cards for posh 
formal balls. At these dances, after a 
ceremonial grand march, the dancers 
postured and bowed in the stately 
elegance of European court dances 
choreographed for group and couple 
participation. Many of the steps had 
been adapted from peasant folk 
dances—a Bohemian polka here, an 
Irish reel there—and set to classical 
music by dancing masters, for the 
enjoyment of European royalty. 

These steps, along with social 
etiquette, were taught to Texas high 
society by dancing masters. Teachers 
included J.R. Codet and Mr. Arignon 
in Houston about 1839; and the 
Cotton and Stigler families in Gal- 
veston, and professor Whitehead and 
his son Rufus who traveled around 


the state giving lessons, in the late 
1800s. 

Detailed descriptions in Dancing 
at Home and Abroad, written in 1877 
by Dancing Master C.H. Cleveland, Jr., 
from Galveston, include warnings for 
the men to dance backward in order 
not to step on the trains of the 
women's dresses. (This changed 
when trains were no longer fashion- 
able). 

Group dances included structured, 
many-figured cotillions (one called a 
“german”), four-couple French quad- 
rilles (some called lancers), lively reels 
and longways dances, and measured 
minuets. Among the dances for 
couples were Viennese turning waltzes, 
polkas, schottisches, galops, gavottes 
and redowas (polkas or mazurkas 
danced in % time). 

Less sophisticated settlers and 
those in the hinterlands who hadn't 
the time or inclination for formal 
dance training, romped off to “every- 
body invited, nobody slighted” shin- 
digs where a manager kept a list of 
dance partners in lieu of issuing 
individual dance cards. The people 
exuberantly polkaed the splinters off 
split-log floors and schottisched 
across wagon sheets spread on the 
ground to cover prairie dog holes. 
They copied the refined forms of the 
old time folk dances as best they 
could, improvising when necessary to 
complete a half-remembered se- 
quence or step, or when the proper 
music wasn't available. 

Due to the large influx of single men 
who came to help Texas gain inde- 
pendence from Mexico, and the scores 
who arrived later to work on the 
farflung ranches, men far outnum- 
bered women. The state became 
known as the Bachelor Republic. A 
man reported that at one dance the 
competition over the few women 
present was so fierce, he satisified 
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1800s Dance Program 


himself with partnering an eleven 
year old girl. Other men, unwilling to 
give up the pleasure of dancing, 
solved the problem by dancing togeth- 
er aS partners when necessary. 
Cowboys taking the woman's part 
wore an apron, or a handkerchief tied 
around one arm, and were designated 
“heifer branded.” 

Music was a problem for dancing 
pioneers. If no one had ox-carted ina 
piano or brought a fiddle or accor- 
dion, they improvised. To create 
rhythm, someone might keep time by 
banging on a clevis with a piece of 





iron or scraping a file across a hoe 
blade, or by “blowing a tune” on a 
peach leaf, or by rhythmically slapping 
their legs in a maneuver called 
“patting juba.” 

The formal and informal dance 
socials were indiscriminately called 
Balls (from the French term bal 
meaning dance) and Hops, Cotillions 
and Germans (after the cotillion 
dance called a german). It was cus- 
tomary for young single men to 
organize dances and dance clubs. 
Those organized under the name of 
Cotillion and German dance clubs, 
denoted the type of dancing empha- 
sized. The names continued to be 
used long after those dance forms had 
been replaced by more modern steps. 

At the informal dances, the multi- 
figured quadrille was simplified and 
the affairs were referred to as Square 
Dances. Helpful reminders of simpler 
figures were shouted out to the 
dancers, usually by the musician. 

As time went on, the shouter 
became known as a “caller.” To keep 
better time, callers added rhyming 
patter between directions. The patter 
reflected the setting and occupation, 
and sometimes created the unique 
free-wheeling “western” square dance, 
the only folk dance totally dependent 
on extemporaneous calls of the 
figures. In the call below, shy girls 
received cornbred (two-hand) swings, 
whereas bolder partners got biscuit 
(waist) swings. 


Heifers in the middle, strays outside 

Swing your partners, swing 'em wide 

Swing your gal and pat her on the 
head 

If she don't like biscuit, give her 
bread 


In the earlier days, the few preach- 
ers on the frontier didn’t crusade 
against dancing. In fact one Method- 
ist minister fiddled for dances. 












































Eventually, however, other ministers 
joined the settlers and some of them 
declared dancing to music to be 
immoral. The fiddle was looked on as 
an instrument of the devil. 

Some of the people ignored these 
pronouncements; some gave up danc- 
ing. Others discovered so-called “play 
parties,” which someone had devised. 
They performed many of the same 
steps under the guise of “folk games.” 
Among the folk games played (danc- 
ed) to the rhythm of clapping and 
singing, were Skip to My Lou, Little 
Brass Wagon (similar to the Virginia 
Reel), Old Dan Tucker and Buffalo 
Girls. 

Up until the turn of the century, 
most dance programs were made up 
of selections from the above list of 
dances. Following are accounts of 
some of the dances. 

On July 19, 1832, colonists in 
Brazoria circulated invitations to a 
public dinner and ball honoring 
General Santa Ana of Mexico. 

Many large dances were held in 
Houston. At Mrs. Long’s boarding 
house in 1835, 1000 colonists attend- 
ed an elaborate dinner and ball 
honoring Stephen F. Austin. In 1837, 
settlers attended a grand ball cele- 
brating the San Jacinto battle victory. 
Reels were called to the music of a 
single violin. General Sam Houston, 
president of the new Republic of 
Texas led the grand march, setting a 
precedent for inaugurals. 

Dancing was popular at the isolated 
forts. Sometimes, the officers danced 
in one end of the mess hall and the 
enlisted men in the other, all to the 
music of a single military brass band. 

Opening balls, started off the 
“season” (September to June) in 
Austin after it became the capitol in 
1840. Over 2500 attended Governor 
Ireland's 1883 inaugural ball. In 1887 


a round of Austin German Club- 
meetings were reported. 

The University of Texas, establish- 
ed in 1883, held frequent dances. One 
began at six-thirty a.m. with a 
“morning German” held aboard the 
riverboat Ben Hur which carried 
2,000 passengers. Before 1900, the 
climax of commencement week was 
always a dance held on the second 
floor of the Driskill Hotel. 

San Antonio held grand balls at the 
Menger Hotel, and at the San Antonio 
Club above the Grand Opera House 
on Alamo Plaza. The San Antonio 
German Club, formed in 1880 as the 
Ascension Club, was still active in 
1987. 

In 1885, a Christmas ball was held 
at the Morning Star Hotel in Anson. It 
became an annual affair and the 
“Cowboys’ Christmas Ball” was still 
going strong in 1987. 

In 1879, German settlers in Austin 
formed the Saengerrunde, a singing 
society using William Besserer’s band 
played for the chorus and many 
dances. 

An 1886 western ball in Taylor 
County listed twenty dances with 
tongue-in-cheek names such as 
Catch-horse Waltz and Maverick’s 
Polka. There was an 1899 New Years 
ball at the Matzdorf Hotel in New 
Braunfels, and one year, all night 
dances were held every night through- 
out the Christmas holidays in the 
Mobeetie court house. 

During winter months of the 
nineties, dances were held every other 
Saturday night at big ranches—the 
Matador, OX, Pitchfork, Moon, and 
McAdams. A memorable Valentine 
dance held in 1895 at the 100,000- 
acre Matador ranch was attended by 
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Early Day Square Dance (depiction) 
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folks from a fifty-mile radius. “The 
music was quick and devilish.” 

Around the turn of the century, 
frontier towns lost their isolation. 
Modern developments—radios, tele- 
phones, automobiles and electricity— 
expanded contact with the outside 
world and people lost interest in 
mastering the traditional dances. A 
1913 Elks Club dance card showed 
only a monotonous alternation of the 
waltz and the two-step. 

The old time dances went under- 
ground for a time. Yet Some versions 


of pioneer dances were preserved in 
scattered areas. 

During the ensuing years, Texas 
joined the national zoo parade in the 
antics of the Grizzly Bear, the Bunny 
Hug, and the Texas Tommy. 

In the late 1920's, Texan fiddle- 
player Bob Wills introduced his 
infectious “hot Texas rhythms” 
designed specifically for dancing. 
Soon afterward, the big band era 
swept the dancers of the nation and of 
Texas back to the ballrooms for the 
jitterbug, swing, Charleston and 
foxtrot. Local bands and jukeboxes at 
the honkytonks kept the beer drink- 
ers in step to the same rhythms, with 
an occasional schottische added for 
old times’ sake. World War II then 
dealt big bands and dancing a low 
blow, by taking most of the men out of 
circulation. ® 













































































Mays’ Family Square dancing “Venus and Mars.” Cowboys’ Christmas Ball - 1948 





A chill December “norther” whis- 
tled around the corners of the box-like 
Morning Star Hotel in Anson, Texas 
on a dreary day in 1885. Sand and 
tumbleweeds rolled down unpaved 
streets of the little cowtown of two 
dozen inhabitants. M.G. Rhodes, 
operator of the hotel looked out at the 
bleak landscape and decided to liven 
things up with a Grand Christmas 
Ball for the cowhands scattered 
across the prairie. 


He selected a convenient date and 
circulated the word from one cow 
camp to another that there would be 
“great doings” at a Ball on the 
Saturday night before Christmas. He 
decorated the hall with mistletoe and 
cedar, and flickering candles lighted 
the frescoed walls. 

The cowhands bedded down their 
cattle, donned their best Ogden Mills 
trousers, high-topped, polished boots 
and bright colored shirts, and loped 





their cow ponies into town for one 
“grand sworray.” Arriving at the hotel 
they checked their “shootin’ irons” 
and spurs and looked for a “pardnah” 
among the ladies of the West, many of 
whom had ridden wagon or surrey for 
many miles to the Ball. To tunes 
played on a fiddle, tambourine and 
banjo, in addition to a bass viol 
imported by stage from nearby Abi- 
lene, they danced the squares, Virgin- 
ia reel, schottische, and heel and toe 
polka; and sang the words as they 
swayed and dipped in waltz rhythm to 
“pretty new shoes” (Put Your Little 
Foot or Varsouvianna.) William Wil- 
kenson, nicknamed “Windy Billy” was 
the square dance caller. 

The Ball was such a hit with the 
cowhands and their ladies from over 
the territory that it has been held 
practically every year since (except for 
war years). Festivities now take place 
in a rock building, “Pioneer Hall,” 
built just for the occasion by the 
Texas Cowboys’ Christmas Ball Asso- 
ciation. 

Today, just as in years gone by, 
dancers stampede to town in droves 
for the affair, but ride gasoline steeds 
instead of “broncos.” The Ball starts 
with a Grand March, as always. 
Although much of the evening is now 
spent doing modern western type 
social dancing, between times those 
dedicated to preserving the old 
atmosphere still wear Stetson hats, 
brightly colored shirts and cowboy 
boots, while the ladies are attired in 
long flowing dresses modeled after 
the fashions of by-gone years. They 
still dance some of the old time square 
dance figures to the same tunes 
played at the first Ball. 

For many years, even after the 
advent of microphones and public 
address systems, they followed an old- 
time custom of having a caller in each 
square, each calling a different dance. 
Calls for the “Texas Star,” “Grapevine 


Twist,” and “Arkansas Traveller” 
filled the air. Joyous bedlam resulted 
in hoarse callers and tired but happy 
dancers. 

M.G. Rhodes and others who at- 
tended the original Ball have attended 
their last round-up, but hardy pio- 
neers kept coming back annually for 
the re-enactment. People from every 
state and even from foreign countries 
have found their way to The Cowboys’ 
Christmas Ball to revel in nostalgic 
memories of the past. 

The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball was 
promoted by Miss Lenora Barrett in 
connection with the celebration of 
100 years from the time Stephen F. 
Austin came to Texas in 1822. A re- 
enactment of it was presented in the 
Texas Centennial pageant at Dallas. 
From time to time the participants 
have taken part in the National Folk 
Festival. A group presented the “Ball” 
in Washington, and danced on the 
Capital lawn in the late 1930's. They 
went by train and were entertained by 
the Texas delegation in the House and 
Senate. Representatives and Sena- 
tors joined in the square dancing and 
funmaking. 

The original lively gathering was 
made famous bya young Eastern poet 
from New York who checked into the 
hotel the day of the festivities in order 
to conduct business concerning his 
uncle's ranch nearby. For several 
hours, this nattily attired city man 
observed, while simple, unsophisti- 
cated westerners enjoyed folk dance 
steps always popular in Cowboy Land. 
He was William Lawrence “Larry” 
Chittendon, a reporter from the New 
York Times. 

Two years later, “Larry” bought his 
uncle's ranch and aped the cowman’s 
life until the close of the century. He 
became known as the Poet Ranchman 
of Texas. He wrote his epic poem, The 
Cowboys’ Christmas Ball, in 1891. 





























































































































By Larry Chittenden 


"Way out in Western Texas, where the Clear Fork’s water flows, 
Where the cattle are “a-browsin’,” an’ the Spanish ponies grow; 
Where the Northers “come-a-whistlin’,” from beyond the Neutral strip; 
And the prairie dogs are sneezin’, as if they had “The Grip”; 

Where the coyotes come a-howling’ ‘round the ranches after dark, 
And the mocking-birds are singin’ to the lovely medder lark; 

Where the ‘possum and the badger, and rattlesnakes abound, 

And the monstrous stars are winkin’ o'er a wilderness profound; 
Where lonesome, tawny prairies melt into airy streams, 

While the Double Mountains slumber, in heavenly kinds of dreams: 
Where the antelope is grazin’ and lonely plovers call- 

It was there that I attended “The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball.” 


The town was Anson City, old Jones’ county seat, 

Where they raise Polled Angus cattle, and waving whiskered wheat: 
Where the air is soft and “bammy,” an’ dry an’ full of health, 
And the prairies is explodin’ with agricultural wealth; 

Where they print the Texas Western, that Hec McCann supplies, 
With news and yarns and stories, uv most amazin’ size; 

Where Frank Smith “pulls the badger,” on knowin’ tenderfeet, 
And Democracy's triumphant, and mighty hard to beat; 

Where lives that good old hunter, John Milsap from Lamar, 
Who “used to be the Sheriff back East, in Paris, Sah.” 

“Twas there, I say, at Anson, with the lively “Wider Wall,” 

That I went to that reception, “The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball.” 


The boys had left the ranches and come to town in piles; 

The ladies-“kinder scatterin’ ” had gathered in for miles 

And yet the place was crowded, as I remember well, 

‘Twas got for the occasion, at “The Morning Star Hotel.” 

The music was fiddle an’ a lively tambourine, 

And a “viol come imported,” by the stage from Abilene. 

The room was togged out gorgeous-with mistletoe and shawls, 
And candles flickered frescoes, around the airy walls. 

And “wimmin folks” looked lovely-the boys looked kinder treed, 
Till their leader commenced yellin’: “Woah! fellers, let's stampeed.” 
And the music sighin’, an’ a-wailin’ through the hall, 

As a kind of introduction to “The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball.” 
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The leader was a feller that came from Swenson’s Ranch, 
They called him “Windy Billy,” from “little Deadman’s Branch.” 
His rig was “kinder keerless,” big spurs and high-heeled boots; 
He had the reputation that comes when “fellers shoots,” 

His voice was like a bugle upon the mountain's heights; 

His feet were animated, an’ A MIGHTY MOVIN’ SIGHT, 

When he commenced to holler, “Neow fellers, stake yer pen! 
“Lock horns ter all them heifers, an’ russel ‘em like men. 
“Saloot yer lovely critter; neow swing an’ let ‘em go, 

“Climb the grape vine ‘round ‘em-all hand do-ce-do! 

“You Mavericks, jine the round-up--jest skip her waterfall,” 
Huh! Hit was gittin’ happy, “The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball!” 


The boys were tolerable skittish, the ladies powerful neat, 

That old bass viol’s music JUST GOT THERE WITH BOTH FEET! 
That wailin’, frisky fiddle, I never shall forget: 

And Windy kept a-singin’—I think I hear him yet- 

“O Yes, chase your squirrels, an’ cut ’em to one side, 

“Spur Treadwell to the center, with Cross P. Charley's bride, 
“Doc. Hollis down the middle, an’ twine the ladies chain, 

“Varn Andrews pen the fillies in big T-Diamonds train. 

All pull yer treight together, neow, swallow fork an’ change, 

“ “Big Boston’ lead the trail herd, through Little Pitchfork’s range. 
“Purr round yer gentle pussies, neow rope ‘em! Balance all!” 
Huh! Hit wuz gettin’ active--“The Cowboys’ Christmas Ball.” 


The dust riz fast an’ furious, we all just galloped ‘round, 
Till the scenery got so giddy, that Z Bar Dick was downed. 
We buckled on our partners, an'tole ’em to hold on, 

Then shook our hoofs like lightning, until the early dawn. 
Don't tell me "bout cotillions, or germans. No sir'ree! 

That whirl at Anson City just takes the cake with me. 

I'm sick of lazy shufflin’s, of them I've had my fill, 

Give me a frontier break-down, backed up by Windy Bill. 
McAllister ain’t nowhar! When Windy leads the show, 

I've seen ‘em both in harness, and so I sorter know-- 

Oh, Bill, I shan’t forget yer, and I'll oftentimes recall, 

That lively gaited sworray--“The Cowboy’s Christmas Ball.” ® 
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Just after World War IIa nationwide 
tornado of popularity whirled square 
dancing into new perspective—and a 
new look. The activity’s refreshing 
appeal swept like a cool breeze on a 
hot day over re-united war-weary fun- 
hungry servicemen and their wives 
and sweethearts. 

“Even the city folks started likin’ to 
do si do,” drawled a square dancing 
rancher. 

When the burst of interest first 
struck, square dancing in Texas was 
haphazard and varied and few au- 
thoritative books on the subject were 
available. Scattered small groups 
relying mainly on the memory of 
oldtimers for instructions were ded- 
icated to preserving the old dances of 
the west. 

Eager new dancers invaded exist- 
ing small square dance groups. The 
few who were versed in the art of 
calling and had loud voices, shouted 
“swing your little sagehen” to a 
background of 78 rpm phonograph 
records—without benefit of micro- 
phones. At special dances, live fiddle 
bands played tunes such as “Rubber 
Dolly,” “Turkey In The Straw” or “Red 
River Valley.” Callers were beseiged 


with requests to teach classes and fill 
calling engagements. Square dance 
teachers received a minimal fee for 
the seven to ten lessons making up a 
course, but called free at dances. 

Some dancers, ambitious to “show 
off,” learned one or two of the set 
patterns then in vogue, such as 
“Texas Star,” “Arkansas Traveler,” 
and “Dip and Dive.” They would call 
“do si do” (now do paso) for as long as 
they could think up rhyming couplets 
and the dancers could stagger through 
“one more turn before you go.” 

In pre-microphone days, a caller 
frequently danced in one square 
while calling for several others at the 
same time. Anyone who learned to call 
even one figure was designated a 
caller. At big dances, with many 





Abilene Lifters Dance Group demonstrates 1950s-style dancing at the Texas State 


Capitol in 1976. 





squares dancing to a live band, there 
was a caller in each square, each 
calling a different figure. It was 
bedlam. 

After electronic public address 
sytems became available, each caller 
expected to be on the program. The 


quality of calling varied greatly. 

Soon square dancing reached fad 
proportions. Practically every town 
had a club. They met in garages, 
churches and at country clubs. 

Shorter work weeks and plentiful 
gasoline for travel made it possible for 
dancers to visit clubs in other towns. 
The sound systems and microphones 
made it possible for one caller to be 
able to handle the larger groups. 

As dancer attendance spread into 
wider and wider areas, controversy 
whipped into white water arguments 
over small regional variations. Some- 
thing had to give. It did. A little here, a 





little there. Square dancing was 
practically forced into standardiza- 
tion. 

Each of the old dances and the rash 
of new ones breaking out like measles, 
had a set pattern known by a given 
name—“Denver Wagonwheel,” “Texas 
Whirlwind,” and “Four Gents Star”. 
Callers invited to take part on a 
program were asked to indicate three 
choices from which the committee 
could make a selection. 

Square dance calling and dancing 
contests and exhibitions became 
popular. The points on which calling 
was judged were rhythm (30), clarity 
(30), command (20), and personaltiy 
(20). Exhibition dancing was judged 
on precision (25), interest of dance 
pattern (25), costumes (25), and 
personaltiy (25). 

Exhibition dancing was program- 
med at clubs, banquets, speeches, fat 
stock shows, fairs, and dance halls. 
Governor Jester’s inaugural ball in 
1947 was a huge square dance. 

Square dancing becamea pawnina 
whirlpool of commercial competition. 
It almost dealt a death blow to other 
recreational activities. Movie theaters 
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were almost empty, local baseball 
teams suffered recruiting problems, 
miniature: golf courses closed from 
lack of attendance, and night clubs 
became empty caverns. Some staged 
contests, others tried to pay the 
dancers. 

Square dance leaders resisted the 
commercialism and contests, sup- 
porting the altruistic premise that 
the Square Dance should remain a 
folk dance to be enjoyed by all at their 
own level and not developed into a 
competitive or spectator sport. 

Dancers became bored with the 
couple dances of yore danced between 
each two-call square dance “tip.” 
Teachers began choreographing steps 
to fit many rhythms—latin, swing 
and even rock. These dances took on 
the name of “rounds,” since the 
couples followed each other around in 
a circle. Separate round dance clubs 
were soon orgainzed for those in- 
clined to do the more complicated 
steps. Special easier rounds were 
written for square dancers. 

Square dance calls accelerated to 
include extemporaneous mixtures of 
the set patterns into “hash” calls. 
Some dancers dropped out, but club 
enthusiasts signed up for 50- to 60- 
class courses, paid their teachers and 
callers, and organized into area and 
state associations and national asso- 
ciations. Caller’s colleges and books 
on square dancing choreography, 
calls and movements, gave square 
dancing a solid footing. 

The Texas Federation of Square 
and Round Dancers, organized in 
1962 by Roy and Lee Long, had it’s 
first meeting in Dallas. It held it's 
silver anniversary in Dallas in 1987, 
with an attendance of some 4,000 


dancers representing 17 regional 
associations. Almost 20,000 dancers 
flocked to the 36th National Square 
and Round Dance Convention held in 
Houston, in 1987. 

During the settlement of the state, 
ethnic communities such as Polish, 
Czechoslavakian and German—de- 
veloped. Some of them danced nation- 
al folk dances at family gatherings 
and for programs. Several factors 
served to accelerate participation in 
the ethnic folk dances. 

Among these factors were inclusion 
of ethnic dances on public programs 
at: the 1936 State Fair in Dallas, the 
1968 World's Fair held at HemisFair 
Plaza in San Antonio and the con- 
tinuing Texas Folklife Festival (TFF) 
sponsored by the Institute of Texas 
Cultures. Some 31 different folk 
dance groups are on the TFF 1987 
roster. 

The organization of Texas Interna- 
tional Folk Dancers, whose programs 
are made up of dances from many 
countries, was a spinoff of the post 
WWII revivial of interest in traditional 
dances. The first Texas Folk Dance 
Camp was held near Dallas in 1949 at 
the Kiwanis Club camp at Bachman 
Lake. The 1985 Texas Folk Dance 
Directory listed some 27 active folk 
dance groups, many of whom do 
international dances. These groups 
sponsored workshops by folk dance 
specialists from other states and 
countries. TFDC celebrated its silver 
anniversary in 1972 and was still 
active in 1987. 

The twist and disco of the 60s 
claimed popular favor on social dance 
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floors and the couple dances of yore 
were once more put aside. Suddenly, 
in the 1970's the old time couple 
dance polkas and schottisches elec- 
trified Texas social dancers and those 
of the entire nation, under the name 
of “country-western,” or “cowboy”, or 
plain “country” dances. 

The simple tried-and-true couple 
dances enjoyed by the first Texans 
were back—with a new look. The little 
hippety-hop Bohemian couple-polka 
had evolved into a dance called 
Cotton-eyed Joe. It was performed by 
lines of dancers not requiring an even 
number of men and women dancers; 
schottisches and waltzes adopted 
this line form. (Residents of the 
bachelor republic would have enjoyed 
these steps not requiring partners.) A 
version of the fox-trot had evolved 
into a couple dance known the world 
over as the Texas Two-step. 

An article in the January, 1981 
issue of Redbook stated, “the whole 
damn country is going Texas.” © 









































































































































































































































ON 
“..one of those crazy waddies who rode a horse 25 to 40 
miles to get to a square dance...” 
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Jimmy and Elizabeth Clossin 





Just after the turn of the century Spanish style quadrilles which he 
Jimmie Clossin rode the range along _ later introduced in Texas. 

the New Mexico-Texas border and He was one of those cowboys who 

even deep into old Mexico. He round- rode a horse 25 to 40 miles to get toa 

ed up cattle by day and searched out dance ... then after the dance would 

square dances in the evenings. In climb aboard, hang the reins over the 

Mexico he learned many French and horn and doze until the horse stopped 

at the home corral gate. 

In 1935 Clossin became one of the 

first full time traveling callers, span- 

ning the nation from East to West, 





El Paso Star 


Gents to the center and back to the bar (home) 

Ladies to the center with a right hand star 

Gents go (right) around the outside ring 

Meet opposite lady (partner) with a left hand swing (full turn) 
Ladies to the center and star (right) once more 

Gents come around (continue outside) by the old back door 

Turn partners by the left (at home position) or she might get sore 


Ladies to the center star again 


Gents go around with a great big laugh 
Opposite lady (partner) with a once and a half (left hand turn) 
Four gents star (right) in the center of the set 


Pass two ladies you just met 


Break and swing with the dear little thing (corners) 
And promenade home around the ring. 


(Repeat three times) 


teaching the western style of dancing. 
Annually for more than a dozen years 
he taught square dancing at Texas 
Tech University in Lubbock. 

In the late 1940s Clossin ended up 
in El Paso. A revival of square dancing 
in West Texas prompted him to co- 
author with Carl Hertzog a revision of 
an earlier book “Honor Your Partner,” 
changing the name to “The American 
Cowboy Square Dance Book.” Those 
versions were among the earliest 
printed and distributed in Texas. 

In the foreword of the latter book we 
read, “Several thousand men in El 








Paso [who] had never seen a square 
dance (much less rode a bronc) 
suddenly blossomed forth in red satin 
shirts, high heeled boots and ten- 
gallon hats with partners in flowered 
(long) gingham dresses fourteen 
yards around the bottom. 

“The newcomers to the barn dance 
thought the caller was a tobacco 
auctioneer because they couldn't 
understand a word he said.” 

In a letter written in 1973 to E.O. 
Rogers, Jimmie said: “I retired in 
1962...after 25 years traveling and 
teaching coast to coast, border to 
border. Never got rich, had lots of fun, 
found many friends whom we still 
hear from. ‘Hello’ to those who 
remember the old cow-poke who 
turned to teaching square dancing to 
earn his beans (cowboy strawberries.)” 

® 


















































































































































































































































“he sorta resurrected and brought out of the 
backwoods the old time square dancing.” 





Herb Greggerson - 


SS ET 





Herb Greggerson and his wife, 
Pauline, were among the earliest 
advocates of organized classes for 
Square and Round Dancers in Texas. 
One reporter said, “..he sorta resur- 
rected and brought out of the ‘back- 
woods’ the old time square dancing as 
it was done in Texas and New Mexico 
many years ago.” 

In 1937, Herb published one of the 
first Texas collections of calls and 
dances: Herb’s Blue Bonnet Calls. 

It was at the Greggerson’s Blue 
Bonnet Barn in El Paso, where they 


Right and Left Through Across the Hall 


(Note: This call intermingles dancers in squares across, 


then down, the hall. 


Squares should be in alignment both ways.) 


First four (head couples) lead to the couples on the right 

All sash shay (gents pass sideward behind and around partners) 
by your partners two 
Resash shay (gents pass sideward in front of partners) and right 


and left (chain) through 


All eight right and left across the hall 

Right and left back when you reach the wall 
Back at home, first four (1 & 2) form a ring 
Second four (3 & 4) same old thing 

Do si do (do paso) and a little more dough 
You can’t go to heaven and carry on so 

One more change and home you go. 


(Repeat with side four leading) 





taught and held dances, that the late 
Dr. Lloyd “Pappy” Shaw first saw the 
Texas “do si do” and renamed it “do 
paso” (after El Paso) for his book. 

The popular Greggersons held 
summer classes divided into three 
sessions in Ruidoso, New Mexico 
where they later moved. The classes 
were well attended by local people, out 
of staters and people from foreign 
countries. Theirs was one of the first 
vacation square dance schools estab- 
lished. Their exhibition dance team, 
the Blue Bonnet Set, was popular all 
over the state and won many contests 
with their authentic dance perform- 
ances. 

Herb was one of the first to travel far 
and wide—from Wisconsin to Canada 


to California—to teach the fine points 
of what was then known as “western 
ranch dancing.” Large of stature and 
with an expansive personality, he 
made it manditory but fun to “do it 
the Texas way.” 

The big Texas caller later relented 
and led in the development of figures 
for new material-hungry dancers and 
callers. He originated Right and Left 
Through (Pass Through) and Around 
One. It was one of the first figures to 
promote the innovative idea of indi- 
viduals in two couples working inde- 
pendently of each other. ® 





Promenade the Inside (or Outside) Ring 


First couple balance and swing 

Promenade full around inside the ring (1 & 2 face) 
Right and left through with the couple you meet 
Side couples (3 & 4 face) do the same 
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Early fiddler’s were paid five cents per set...” 





“Around the turn of the century, 
when I was six or seven years old,” 
said E.O. Rogers, “I did my first square 
dancing. I was on a fill-in need basis, 
doing either a boy or a girl’s part at 
our home in Limestone County, 
Texas, while my dad and brother 
played the music and shouted out 
calls for the dances.” When about 
eighteen, he continued dancing in 
rural homes. “Beds and the kitchen 
stove were moved out to make room 
for two or three squares, with a caller 
for each square, and...” he confessed, 
“the fiddler was paid a nickel per 
Set..." 

In 1939, as a WP.A. Recreational 
Supervisor, he used the old tunes and 


All right and left back the same old track. 
Two ladies chain across the floor (same couples) 


Now chain right back as you were before 
Makes two rings and make them go 
Break those rings with do si dos (do pasos) 


Do si do, a little more dough 


Chicken in the bread pan scratchin’ out gravel 
Grab your partner, and home you travel (be sure couples 


are in proper order) 


(Repeat with couples 2, 3, 4 leading) 


calls at training periods. In Wax- 
ahachie he taught and called for a 
W.P.A. Exhibition Square that danced 
in competition and for which he 
called in 1940 on a popular WFAA 
radio Saturday night barn dance 
program before cheering audiences. 
The applause was too alluring to be 
resisted. 

After he quit his job in Waxahachie 
and moved to Dallas, he became one of 
the first full-time professional callers 
in Texas, and the first to call regularly 
on a radio program. He taught and 
called six nights a week to live music 
for an average of five squares, and 
taught children to records during the 
day. During that first year—he called 
without the aid of a loudspeaker. In 
1973, a white-haired E.O., a retired 
8th grade history teacher, admits at 
79, ‘I'm not calling as much as I did.” 





His lovely wife Mary Lou was an 
enthusiastic supporter throughout 
his various careers. 

E.O. taught thousands of dancers 
and is well-known in his own right as 
the father of Texas square dancing. 
He is also remembered for some of his 
students who became famous in the 
square dance world. In one of his 
1941 classes he saw “a tall smiling 
fellow having the time of his life.” It 
was Raymond Smith, who later 
became a nationally renowned caller 
and teacher. In a class two years later 
he spotted Joe Lewis of Irving, who 
became another nationally promi- 
nent caller. ® 














Bird in the Cage 


(Note: When “bird” is in cage all dancers say “cheep, cheep, cheep.” 
For the “crow”, say “caw, caw, caw.”) 


First couple lead to the couple on the right and circle four. 
Cage the bird (visiting lady) and circle three. 
Bird flys out, crow (visiting gent) hops in, three hands up 

























































































































































































































































































































































































Bob Sumrall 
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Bob Sumrall began calling in the 
Abilene area in 1934 and taught 
many people to dance. No doubt, he 
had picked up the art from oldtimers 
at the local dances. 

He wrote two editions of a book 
called DO-SI-DO. The first was pub- 
lished in 1942 with 35 calls and the 
second in 1949 with 55 calls. He cut 
one calling record in 1939. 

His outstanding exhibition dancers, 
The Abilene Square Dance Set, were 
renowned for their unique style of 


and your gone again (circle) 


Crow hops out with a right hand across 
Back with a left and don't be lost 


Form a ring and around you go 


Break that ring with a do si do 


Chicken in a bread tray scratching out dough 
One more chance and on you go. 
On to the next and circle four (visit couple and repeat) 
(Repeat all with couples 2, 3, and 4 leading) 


precision dancing. The style influ- 
enced dancing practices in the entire 
area. 

Sumrall’s styling for the set figures 
of the day (before hash calling), fea- 
tured synchronized movements and 
graceful flaring of ankle-length skirts 
worn over hooped petticoats. The 
“Abilene Lift,” a smooth two-step with 
an emphasized “lift” of the foot on the 
fourth count of the measure was 
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danced continuously to music played 
at a more leisurely 110 to 112 rpm 
(instead of today’s 132). Handclasps 
were done with elbows bent, fingers 
pointed upward, palms facing, and 
thumbs hooked together. Swings 
were done with both hands joined 
(not waist-swings), or one-hand 
joined to one-hand in the handclasp 
position described above. 

Bob’s set danced on many special 
occasions. These include Governor 
Allan Shiver’s inaugural ball, for 
groups in Beaumont, Breckenridge, 
Sweetwater, Stanford, Mineral Wells 
and at College Station for the Cotton 
Festival directed by Nita Smith. ® 
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Raymond (Big Ray) Smith is a 
Texas-sized caller with Texas-sized 
enthusiasm for square dancing. 
Dancers start offin high gear when he 
belts out his trademark call: 


“Here we go ina little red wagon 
Hind wheel broke and the axle 
draggin” 


From the early 1940's, while hold- 
ing down a full time job as a History 
teacher (now retired), Big Ray taught 
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Here we go in a little red wagon 
Hind wheel broke and the axle draggin” 


Raymond Smith 





Bunch the Girls 


All swing (turn) your left hand lady (corner) with your right 


hand round 


Now your partner with your left hand round 

Swing ‘em to the center, and back to back (do not release 
left hands, gents join right hands with lady at right. 
forming a 4-point star - ladies facing out, gents in) 


Back up tight, (all straighten arms, ladies hold arms 

together, men spread theirs) and shuffle (side-step) to the right. 
Ladies swing out (left hand), and the gents swing in 

(Rejoin right hands) Back up tight, and shuffle again 

Now, gents swing out, and ladies swing in 

Back up tight, and you're gone again 

Now, a hop and a skip, and don't be slow 

Break it all up with a do-pas-o 


thousands of dancers for the Dallas 
Recreation Department. With his 
wife, Mildred, he conducted many 
workshops and seminars. Among 
them were the Rocky Mountain 
Square Dance Camp near Golden, 
Colorado for 24 summers, 14 years at 
Kirkwood Lodge, Missouri and the 
International Folk Dance Association 
at Buzzards Bay, Mass. 

Raymond Smith’s Square Dance 
Hand Book of instructions was first 
published in 1947. It was one of the 
few collections available at that time. 
Two more editions followed. As a 
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result of Ray’s love of people and 
parties he also specialized in after 
dance party entertainment, and co- 
authored three books of “after party” 
games. 

In addition to recording square 
dance calls, Smith and his wife served 
as tour escorts for American Square 
Dance Workshop, Inc. in Europe, and 
Ray co-directed many Smith Brothers 
weekend institutes with his brother 
Harper. He spent many years teaching 
and calling for senior citizens in the 
Texas Rio Grand Valley area. 

Ray was awarded a place in the Sets 
In Order American Square Dance 
Society Hall of Fame; and at the April 
1974 Callerlab meeting, Big Ray was 
honored with the newly created Mile- 
stone Award for his distinguished 
and unselfish contribution to Ameri- 
can Square Dancing. ® 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“Ragtime Joe introduced ragtime rhythm to Square dancing 
and square dancing to Australia...” 





Joe Lewis 
























































When Reynold H. “Joe” Lewis 
slouches quietly up to the micro- 
phone carrying a special electronic 
accordion which he designed so that 
it sounds like a band with many other 
instruments, anticipation ripples 
through a crowd of waiting dancers. 
Joe’s deadpan appearance belies the 
vibrant, pulsing voice they know will 
direct them through perfectly timed 
movements, whether to a ragtime, 
rock or Latin rhythm. 

Joe was born in Ballinger, Texas 
and later worked in Dallas as an 
electronics engineer. In the early 
1940's, with his wife Claire, he 
learned to square dance in a class 
taught by E.O. Rogers; and went 
directly from dancing into profession- 
al calling. 

“My treatment of square dancing is 
as a business,” he said. “This reflects 
the respect that I have for the 
activity...1 believe it is a full-bodied 
hobby which is good for the entire 
community."Following his lead, many 
callers gained the courage to ask to be 
paid for calling. 

In 1987 Joe had set a record by 
calling continuously since 1946 for 
the Double Star Square Dance Club at 
the Highland Park Methodist Church 
in Dallas. 





Alabama Jubilee 


It’s the Alabama Jubilee 

Four little ladies promenade inside of the ring 

go home and give that guy a swing (two hand) 

Sashay (do sa do) that corner girl just once around 

Bow to your partner now, and swing that guy round and round 


Four men promenade inside of the hall 
Go home and sashay round them all 
That corner girl give her a swing 
Promenade her around the ring 


To the Alabama Jubilee 
(Repeat four times.) 


(See Ending in More Texas Calls) 


Early in his calling career, Lewis 
earned the nickname “Ragtime” Joe. 
He was the first to boldly break away 
from traditional tunes by introducing 
a controversial call to the catchy rag- 
time rhythm of “Alabama Jubilee.” It 
was the first of a flood of new calls set 
to many rhythms. For a time he had 
his own square dance hall and spent 
several years as a traveling caller. 

In 1950 Joe was the caller selected 
to present “The American Square 
Dance Exhibitions” in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. His ten day stand of square 
dance shows sparked the present 
widespread popularity there of the 
lively American folk dance. In 1951 he 
went back to Australia, published an 








instruction book, “Square Dancing 
for New Callers and Dancers,” and 
toured the country teaching and 
organizing square dance groups who 
then participated in a national 
championship contest. In 1954 Joe 
and Claire were honored at the 25th 
Silver Jubilee of the Australia Nation- 
al Square Dance Festival. 

Lewis has had his own recording 
company, and made many square 
dance records. He received the Sets in 
Order Square Dance Hall of Fame 
Award and the Callerlab Milestone 
Award. ® 

















PROGRAMS 
& GROUP 


PHOTOS 





MID-TEX SQUARE DANCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION . 


CALLERS 
presenls 





Austin 
Corpus Christi 
Liberty 
‘Austin 
Waco 


San Antonio 
‘Austin 





Chuck Rogers Sweetwater 


Masters of Ceremony 


CARL D. JOURNELL, Houston 
HERB GREGGERSON. El Paso 


Mutic by 


ADOLPH HOFNER and THE WRANGLERS 
of San Antonio 


Two Step 0°. < 
Poke ‘—- Z vers and Mars 
Thee Lacies Chain 
Blackhawk Walt: 


‘i £ Insiae Arch and Outs se Unde! 
Arvarias Teaveer 
Herr Schmidt 





Shoot the Ow! Be She Hock Garay 
Sally Goooin and, Do'S) Wagar Whee! 


Sy Cotton-aiyed Joe, 





Varsouvienna 


Denver Wagon Whee! 


Sashay Partners 


Spit the Ring an 
Home Sweet Home 







Sides Divide 
San Antonio Rose ~ 2g Round the Mountein 
Walte , % Schottische 
Ei Paso Star 
Double the Dose & 
Schottische Walt 
Sally Goooin 
Cowboy Loop 
Tan Pretty irk Tye Step. 

Catch All Eight Seven marys RB 











Abiline Wagon Wheel Set - 194y 


m2 


PROGRAM 


8:00 P. M. COUPLE DANCE REVUE AND STYLE SHOW Directed by Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Borton. Mr. and Mrs. Loren Davis 
N.M 


GRAND MARCH, 8:45 P.M. 
FIRST EMCEE 


Texas 


ALABAMA JUBILEE 
Page 23 


CALLERS CHOICE 


GLOWORM 


END OF THE WORLD 
Page 6 


ARKANSAS TRAVELER 
Page 2 


SIDE BY SIDE 


CHARLIE MY BOY 
Page 11 


SPINNING WHEEL 
Page 16 





EXHIBITIONS 


BUTCH 
NELSON 
El Paso 


Butch Nelson 


Casey Sibley 


Marvin Re:lly 


Johnny Jeffus 


Reggie Rigney 


ALL DANCERS 


CALLER 


Ed Viands 
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May 24- 30,1953 ¥ 


COLISEUM 


SECOND EMCEE 


DR. GERALD 
NORTHCUT 
Albuquerque 
N.M 


NAME OF DANCE CALLER 


CALLERS CHOICE 
Dr. Northcut 


ENDS TURN IN 


Page 8 Louie Ratliff 


OL’) SOFT SHOE 


DIP AND DIVE 
Page 20 


BYE BYE B KBIRD 
Page 17 


MY PRETTY cit | 
Page 4 Y 


AUSTIN STAR 
Page 22 


HUG AND SWING 
Page 7 


Johnny Cook 


John Ballentine 


Ken Suce 


Loren Davis 


Allen Taylor 








EXHIBITIONS 





Spring Festival Southwestern Square Dancers fbssociation- El Paro, “Jexae 
PROGRAM 


Directed by Pete Peterson, Las Cruces. N. 


THIRD EMCEE 


HAROLD 
NEWSOM 
EI Paso 


Texas 


NAME OF DANCE CALLER 


HASH 


Harold Newsom 


HURRY HURRY HURRY 
Page 9 


PUT YOU LITTLE FOOT 


George Perry 


SIDES DIVIDE 
Page 19 


THROW IN THE CLUTCH 
Page 1+ 


JAMBALAYA 


Freddie Peterson 


Frank Doule 


SAN ANTONIO ROSE 
Page 18 


2 LITTLE 3 HAND STARS 
Page 15 


GOODNIGHT WALTZ 


Carl | homas 


Cy Trowell 


HOUSTON SQUARE DANCE 


SPRING FESTIVAL 














SECOND ANNUAL 







PROGRAM 


* 


Sponsored by 
HOUSTON SQUARE DANCE COUNCIL 


and 
PARKS & RECREATION DEPARTMENT 
* 
MARCH 31 AND APRIL 1, 1950 
COLISEUM 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Festivat HEeapguarTERs 
SATURDAY EVENING PROGRAM 
Bet hos Sana, on 
oo Mb Mickey Jonsson 


“Hail, Hail, The Gang’s All Here” 
“The Eyes of Texas” 





Greetings 


Jack Stromatt 


Swing Your Opposite With a Right 


Four In Line You Travel Jack Stromatt 


Mick hi 
Golden Slippers HERO 


Sally Goodin and a Do-Si-Do 


Shoot the Ow! Joe Stegall 


Ed Smith 
" EXHIBITION . 
RANCES LAWRENCE AND THE Hovston Hoxeys 


Around That Couple and Swing ‘at the Wall Hi H 
larry Hope 


Caller's Choice 
Loyd Collier 
EXHIBITION 
De 
i aw Ano His Dance Teast From Scoot oF rite Dear 
‘aller's Choice 

Bird in the Cage, Seven Hands Around eee 

ois 
EXHIBITION “he 


Mas. Manne Hotck anv THe Capitou Ser 


Split Your Corner on the Outside Track 


Caller’s Choice George Reese 


ALB, 
ie EXHIBITION oe 
‘ALTER VANN AND His Stuver Spurs 


Texas Star 
Sashay Your Partner Half Way Round I Thayer Meco 
a i 
‘ EXHIBITION a 

aiehae erry CASEY AND THE ABILENE Seq 
Grady Wilson 


Rose of San Antonio a 
r. James V’. Boone 


EXHIBITION 


Dip sad Die Unversity oF Cotonapo Exntsition Ser 
Caller’s. Choice Torn Mullen 
Herb Gregg 
EXHIBITION a 


Dr. Bruce Jounson ano 
No THE Lonaine S; 
pplit the Ring and Around Just One cee 
ur Gents Star by the Right 
EXHIBITION 
Frep CARPENTER AND THE SMoxEY Mounrais 
Dance Trane AND OrcHestry 


Paul Phillips 
Bob Sumrall 


My Little Girl 


Texas Whirlwind Dr. Roger Knapp 


Rickey Holden 


Glow Worm Gavotte 
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4 LUFKIN TRAILER DIV. 


TEXAS-ALASKA €X 
PERI 
WONAL en 
ct! 


Abilene Square Dance Day 


September 9, 1950 
8:00 P. M. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


2 Miles East on Highway 80 
MUSIC BY: 


Light Crust Doughboys 


oo 


CLINIC PROGRAM 
ANCE CENTER—NORTH FIRST AND CEDAR 


0 

L aattlh ot 
Lae - ssi | 
} TEMAS MOTOR TRNSP. ASSN. 


lis 
si 





















SQUARE D. 
2:00 to 6:00 P.M—MUSIC BY: BUTANE BOYS 
Larry BANowSKY. MASTER OF CERFMONIES 

Betty Casey— (Abilene) “Whirlpool Square” 
Dale Hitcheock— (Breckenridge) “Qcean Wave” (“Pappy” Shaw's) 
John D. Waring, Jr.— (Comanche) “Low Bridge” (A Mixer) 
“Altai Polka” (Sentimental Journey) 
'd Sides Cut In” 


Mrs. Rabon Balch (Waco)— 
Bob Sumrall— (Abilene) “Sashay Out an 
“Yucaipa Roll Away” 


Marvin Owcn - (Abilene) 
w, please let us know—we would 


Any Callers who have something ne 
like to have you present it if time permits 
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Alamo Style 


(Note: Hold both hand clasps during the balance, then release) 


Allemande left in the Alamo style 
Right to your partner balance (step, touch) awhile 
Balance in and balance out 
Turn with the right hand half about 
Balance out and balance in 
Turn with the left hand half again 
Balance in and balance out 

Although not a native Texan, © ——W__________us Turn with the right hand half about 
Rickey Holden wasoneebilledasshe  —_—__—_—_—_—_—_—_—eee3e3— Balance out and balance in 
“Texas Whirlwind,” because he wrote Turn with the left and meet your partner... 
a dance by that name. He is a rolling 
stone type of square dance caller and 
teacher, traveling far and wide and 
spreading the square dance “gospel” Rickey’s claim to Texas fame came 
of wholesome fun, across the nation SEHiit in 1950 while he was with the 
and overseas. He has recorded square 
dance calls, edited a square dance 
magazine (American Squares) and 
put out two books containing calls 
and explanations. One is “Instant picture under the name of Alamo 
Hash," co-authored with Lloyd Lit- Style. It is an interrupted right and 
es left grand figure. ® 





“His Alamo Style is now a basic square dance movement.” 




















San Antonio recreation department. 
He originated a square dance move- 
ment and call which has become a 
basic in the modern square dance 
































Rickey Holden 
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Wagon Wheel 


(Note: Dancers form facing lines of three, leaving lone gents in home place. 
A lady starting as a right-hand or left-hand lady, remains so throughout 
the dance.) 


First couple out to the couple on the right 

And circle four with all your might 

Leave that lady in a line of three (gent in middle, hands joined) 
And on to the next and circle three 

Steal that girl like honey from a bee 








“Hash patter calls are here to stay...dancers like them.” 




























































































































































































Les Gotcher 
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Les Gotcher began calling in 1916 
when he was eleven years old in 
Utopia, Texas where he was born. He 
would stand barefooted on an invert- 
ed wash tub, so he could see the 
dancers and at the same time keep 
splinters from the wooden floor out of 
his feet. Pay for the evening’s work 
was the princely sum of twenty-five 
cents. 

Always game to try his hand at the 
opportunity of the moment, his many 
diverse activities span a wide range. 
As a cowboy he “did everything from 
breaking broncs to cooking for the 
cowhands to trapping coyotes for the 
ranchers.” Drifting on to California 
he spent some time as a painter and 
decorator; and worked for an aircraft 
company. 

Ever colorful in fancy fringed and 
embroidered cowboy array, he organ- 
ized clubs and taught clases in 
California. He was associated with the 
presentation and filming of early day 
dances in motion pictures and for the 
Ice Capades. Gotcher made many 
square dance recordings for Capitol 
Records and called for parties attend- 


And on to the next and circle four 
Leave that girl and go home alone 


* Six to the center and back to the bar (home) 

End gents forward and back like a shooting star 

Six to the center and sashay ‘round as you crossover 
(Keeping lines straight, exchange sides by circling left) 
End gents go right on to Dover (exchange places) 

Right hand over, left hand under (gent leads lady at his 
left under an arch made with a lady at his right and 
releases them. They cross in front of him) 

Twirl those gals twirl like thunder 

(Ladies twirl into place beside the lone gent they face) 


(Repeat from * three more times) 
Circle eight and all get straight 


ed by many movie stars. He took part 
in square dance scenes in several 
movies, among them are “Copper 
River,” “East Side, West Side,” “House 
By The River,” and “Square Dance 
Jubilee.” The latter was the first 
movie to be made with the words 
‘square dance’ in the title. 

Gotcher edited a square dance 
magazine for a while and published 
several handbooks of calls and in- 
structions including Square Dancin’, 
copyrighted in 1950. He traveled 
extensively about the country filling 
calling engagements. 

Les Gotcher was one of the earliest 
and most persistent callers to break 
away from traditional “set” square 





dance patterns with a set routine of 
figures. He boldly mixed parts of 
several movements into one call, a 
practice that came to be known as 
“hash” calling. The controversial 
choreogrpahy made a significant 
impact on calling. Hash calling 
opened wide a Pandora’s box of 
possibilities, as is evident in today’s 
challenging calls. 

“Hash patter calls are here to stay,” 
Gotcher said at the time, despite 
widespread disapproval, “all the 
dancers I call for like them.” ® 


Texas Star 


Ladies to the center, now back to the bar (home) 
Gents to the center, form a right hand star 
With a right hand across, ‘Howdy do’ 

Back with the left and ‘How are you’ 

Pass that pretty girl (partner) by 





Take the next girl (on right) on the fly (star promenade) 
. Gents back out, (couple turn as a unit) the ladies go in 

(optional, turn 1 1/2 times) 

Form that Texas Star again (reverse star promenade) 





_ _ _ 
“Up the river and around the bend 
All join hands and gone again...” 



































































































































































































































“Doc” Carl Journell, a dentist, 
became interested in folk dancing 
while visiting in Mexico. On moving 
to Houston in 1940 he learned to call 
squares and do the old time couple 
dances considered part of square 
dancing. 

He started the first square dance 
club in Houston and was soon 
teaching nightly classes for adults 
and teenagers. One class had 140 
couples. The dancers then organized 
into clubs. 

During WWII Doc called square 
dances each week at the USO, put on 








Carl Journell 





Ladies back out, the gents go in 
Circle eight and all get straight 


special programs for the YMCA, 
merchant seamen and soldiers par- 
ties and for bond drives. His teen 
group participated in Governor Jes- 
ter’s inaugural ball in 1947. 

Dr. Journell says that Houston has 
more people dancing these grand old 
dances than in any other part of the 
state. In his opinion these dances are 
a definite part of the lore and pag- 
eantry of Texas, and in this section of 
the state we are not trying to modern- 
ize this type of dancing. It is our desire 
to retain the original dances in their 
entirety. The twenty Houston clubs 
dancing each week turn out in 
colorful costumes with many vari- 
ations from the pioneer manner of 
dress, but always in keeping with the 
Texas cowboy and cowgirl styles. 

Dr. Journell says, “I have heard 
much discussion and out-of-state 
criticism of the type of calling in 
Texas. We like it, and I believe that the 





rhythmic calling as used in Texas is 
as characteristic of the state as is the 
big hat.” 

Always on the lookout for new 
techniques and material, Dr. Journell 
has introduced the singing calls to 
Houston clubs. He and Mrs. Journell 
add enthusiasm, interest, and color to 
every square dance they attend. @ 











picture...” 


Manning and Nita Smith are world 
famous for their unique contribution 
to the Round Dance part of the 
Square Dance picture, although 
Manning started out as a popular 
caller and traveled worldwide in that 
capacity. 

Manning is a former All American 
football player and coach from College 
Station, Texas and his wife Nita, isa 
former Physical Education teacher 
who says, “I started dancing about the 
same time I started walking.” Their 
effervescent and enthusiastic person- 
alities have gained friends for them 
everywhere. 

In early days, rounds were taught by 
callers. The Smiths were the first 
Texans to hold Square and Round 
Dance Institutes where they intro- 


















































“Round Dancing is an important part of the Square Dance 





White Silver Sands Mixer 


Record: Jubilee 5288 


Position: Open, couples all facing LOD 


Footwork: Opposite, both beginning outside ft, M’s LWs R 


Walk, 2, 3, turn around; Back up, 2, 3, Go forward; 
Walk 4 steps in LOD; change hands as both turn to face 
RLOD and back up 4 steps in original direction (LOD) 


Repeat above in RLOD 


(End facing LOD, inside hands joined) 


Two-step apart; together; apart; together 
(Or pas de basque but keep hands joined) 


Roll, 2, 3, 4: 


(M L-face roll to meet new partner behind while W roll 


R-face to move up one) 


Pas de basque left and right; 


(With a new partner in butterfly pos., arms outstretched 


duced the round dance format of all 
couples following a circular pattern 
while simultaneously performing the 
same choreography to dances such as 
polkas, schottisches and Varsou- 
viana. 

“We believed rounds and squares 





(mixer), and Mannings Mixer. 

They attended Pappy Shaw's work- 
shops and “his ideas stand behind all 
we do.” They actually started Round 
Dance teaching at Institutes in 1952 
and have continued on a national and 
international level. Expertise and 


RSE AED ee BaD should Ee a combined activity,” Nita popularity has resulted in their 
declared. taking Institutes in Alaska; Banff, 
In support of this ideology, they | Canada for the Alberta Caller’s Asso- 
have choreographed more than two ciation Leaders Institute; Europe and 
dozen dances for all levels of dancing Turkey under the auspices of the US. 
ability and in all rhythms. Some of Air Force; Kirkwood Lodge, Missouri; 
their better known dances are: Hey _and at Asilomar, California; as well as 
Mr. Guitar (danced at the 1958 hundreds of area and state festivals. 
Brussels World Fair), Mannita Waltz, Manning and Nita Smith have been 
Tango Mannita, White Silver Sands honored with the Sets in Order 
Square Dance Society Hall of Fame 
award and Manning received the 

Callerlab Milestone Award. ® 
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“Girl Scouting introduced me to square dancing...” 
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In 1944, as leader for her daughter 
Rosanne’s Girl Scout troop in Abilene, 
Betty Casey learned square dancing 
in order to help the girls earn their 
folk dance merit badges. 

“That introduction to square dancing 
changed the focus of our family life,” 
Betty says, “and opened doors of 
friendship and enjoyment through- 
out the entire world.” 

During the post World War II square 
dance boom, Betty learned to call 
squares and cue round dances. At her 
Square Dance Center in Abilene, she 
taught hundreds of adults and chil- 
dren, including the now famous 
caller, Marshall Flippo. 

After her husband John joined the 
Foreign Service Staff of the Voice of 


Texan Whirl 


(Note: Gent's star is made across the ladies circle) 
Gents to the center, back to your places 

Ladies make a ring with smiling faces 

Gents right hand star across left arm of your girl 


Ladies do a Texan Whirl (roll back to back around gent at 
right side, remake circle) 
Whirl again around the world 
Whirl again and don't get sore 
Now once more and then no more. 
(All drop back in a great big ring) 


America in 1953, the Caseys went 
overseas, living for several years in 
Asia, Europe and Africa. Everywhere 
they went, Betty taught Texas-style 
square and round dancing to chil- 
dren and adults, Americans and for- 
eigners. 

Taking part in cultural exchange 
dance programs, she was an un- 
official United States representative 
on around the world trip in 1955. She 
presented Filipino square dancers on 
the Second Asian Games program in 
Manila in 1954; was Folk Dance 
consultant for the North Atlantic Girl 
Scout Convention in Germany in 
1959; and was the only woman and 
the only Texas caller on the square 
dance program at the 1958 Brussels 
World Fair. At European and Asian 
USOs and Military Service Clubs, 
Betty taught and conducted dances 
for German and Filipino girls and US 
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GIs and sailors. Once she was intro- 
duced by an Asian as “a famous call 
lady.” 

In 1976 she presented Texas dancers 
doing the Abilene “lift” two-step, in 
dances of the 1950s at the 25th 
National Square Dance Convention 
Historical Pageant in Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia. 

Casey has written four historical 
and instructional dance books: Square 
Dance Instructions (1947, 49); The 
Complete Book of Square Dancing 
(and Round Dancing) (1976); Inter- 
national Folk Dancing U.S.A. (1981); 
and Dance Across Texas (1985). ® 



























“| was afraid to try square dancing at first...” 


One evening in 1951 a young man 
and his wife drove up to Betty Casey's 
homestudio in Abilene, Texas to 
begin square dance lessons. Although 
both were excellent roller skaters, the 
man had never been on a dance floor 
in his life. They were a little late and 
could see people already dancing 
through the window so the young 
man got cold feet and drove away. 

The friend who had invited them to 
join the class saw to it that they were 
on time for the second lesson—and 
the new couple haven't stopped 
square dancing since. They are 
Marshall and Neeca Flippo. “Flip”, as 
he is affectionately called, is known in 
square dance circles the world over as 
the nation’s top caller. 

After learning to dance he spent 
hours practicing calling, using Betty's 
record player and microphone. He 
checked his progress on her husband 
John’s wire recorder. Flip started 
calling in 1952 and the next year 
began giving lessons. His softball and 
baseball hobbies were soon edged out 
by square dance activities. 

The couple attended their first 
square dance vacation at Kirkwood 
Lodge in Missouri in 1957 and in 





Marshall Flippo 





Star In Center, Swing On Sides 


(Note: This is a divided call with heads and sides doing different 


figures) 


Head two couples forward and back 

Sides divide around the outside (lady go right, gent left) 
Heads to the center with a right hand star 

Sides swing (two hands) your opposite on the side 
Heads back with the left, don’t get lost 

Sides meet at home and swing your own 

Heads circle four in the middle of the floor 

Sides again divide and meet on the side 

Heads do si do (do paso) and a little more dough 
Sides swing your opposite on the side 

Heads one more change and home you go 

Sides once more and head for home 

Everybody swing at home with your own little girl 


1961 they became a permanent part 
of the summer staff there. Flip then 
decided to become a traveling caller 
the rest of the year. He and Neeca 
eventually bought the Kirkwood 
Lodge. 

“It took us two months to decide to 
give up our jobs in Abilene,” said 
Neeca. 

That first year the booking dates 
were scarce and usually a far distance 





apart. Now most of the popular caller's 
dates are annuals and only about one 
out of ten requests can be fitted into 
his busy schedule. 

“His calling is easy to dance to,” said 
one admirer, “because he calls on the 
beat of the music.” 

The Flippos have been escorts for 
square dance vacation tours to Spain, 
Morocco and the Orient. Marshall 
Flippo has been honored with the 
Sets In Order Square Dance Hall of 
Fame Award, the Callerlab Milestone 
Award, and has recorded many calls. 
He is the only square dance caller to 
have received two gold records for 
over a million records sold on the Blue 
Star label. © 











Fran and Steve Stephens 


There are some outstanding lead- 
ers in the square dance activity who 
are neither callers nor teachers. 
Among these are Henry J. “Steve” and 
Frances “Fran” Stephens of San 
Antonio, who saw a need and filled it. 
They organized the Central Registry 
of World Dancers, (C.R.O.W.D.), to be 
used by traveling dancers in search of 
a place to find a dance and square-up. 
They provided this service for many 
years. 

For their loyalty and service they 
received many awards. Among them 


“Friendship is square dancing’s greatest reward.” 











was the Sets in Order Silver Spur 
Award. Their tireless efforts in insti- 
gating C.R.O.W.D. served dancers not 
only here in North America but in 
countless countries overseas. They 
helped to prove that square dancers, 
regardless of where they find them- 
selves are truly at “home” once they 
can find a place to square dance. ® 


Since 1949, Melton Luttrell and his 
wife, Sue, have pursured a career of 
square dance calling and promotions. 
He attended Herb Greggerson’s school 
for callers in 1950-52. Luttrell owned, 
operated and recorded for Square-L- 
Record Company. He has promoted 
square dance institutes for many 
years, is staff member of Kirkwood 
Lodge in Missouri, and has been 
featured caller in festivals in 30-35 
states and in England. Melton has 
served as member of the Board of 
Governors of Callerlab, the Inter- 
national Association of Square Dance 
Callers, since it was first organized in 
1973. Luttrell was inducted into the 
American Square Dance Hall of Fame 
in 1977. He designed and managed 
Swingtime Center, one of the nation’s 
finest square dance facilities. Melton 
currently calls for six Fort Worth- 
Dallas area clubs; fills monthly out-of- 
state bookings and teaches classes 
continuously, having taught over 
11,000 dancers during his career. He 
conducts caller's seminars and stu- 
dent hoedowns. He has enthusi- 
astically promoted square dancing 
and continues to put the good of 
square dancing above personal am- 
bition and goals. &® 








Melton Luttrell 
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To each one of you who has so graciously given of your time and talents, members of the official committee extend hearty “thanks” and good wishes for happy dancing wherever you may go. 
6:30 Coliseum doors will open (Designated leaders of Grand March get “Green” ribbons at table near East Entrance.) 


6:45-7:15 MANNING SMITH, College Station, 
M. C. Social Couple Dancing. 
Ralph Kies, Organist 


7:15-7:45 DR. ROGER KNAPP, Corpus Christi, 
M.C. Social Couple Dancing 
Ralph Kies, Organist 


7:45-7:55 JESS IRWIN, Austin, M.C. STANFORD PAYNE, M. C. 


1. National Anthem—Dr, Dan Grieder, Leader; Ralph Kies, Organist, Mrs. 
P. C. Folse, Jr., Beaumont, Pianist 

2. Invocation — Dr. Charles Sumners, St, David's, Austin 

3. Welcome — Jess Irwin, Austin 


7:55 - 8:00 Capitol City Mounted Posse Salute! 


Introducing Henry Hudson’s Square Dance Band sewing a few buttons on 
“Leather Britches”! 
(Dancers “Square your sets” and get ready to dance ine first square) 


8:00 - 8:30 JESS IRWIN, Austin, M.C. 


2 pie Little Sisters—JESS IRWIN, Austin, Caller. Hoedown—‘“Brushy 
Creek”. 
a Goukey Loop—CURTIS BELL, Amarillo, Caller. Hoedown—“New 
room”. 
. Couple Dance—Nola—RALPH KIES, Organist 
. Catch All Eight-—TOM ADAMS, Austin, Caller. Tune—“Black Mountain 
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Rag”. 
. Swing Sally Good’n—J. O. NALLEY, Austin, Caller. Hoedown—"Du- 
rang’s Hornpipe”. 
. Exhibitions 
A. Cotton Eyed Joe danced by Mrs. Tom Adams ané Jim DeVeau, Austin 
(DeVeau's interpretation—presented first at the National Folk Festival 
in Cleveland, Ohio, 1946 by DeVeau and Mrs. Paul Baker.) (DeVeau 
is 68 years young.) 
B. The Amarillo Barn Dancers—Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Bell, Amarillo, 
leaders—Hoedown—"Ragtim. Annie”. (Precision teamwork worthy of 
National Championships this group has won in the past.) 
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8:30-9:00 E. O. ROGERS, Dallas, M.C. 


. Promenade the Outside Ring—E. O. ROGERS, Dallas, Caller. 
Hoedown—"Cripple Creek”. 

. Wagon Wheel—R. S. (Dick) MERRILL, Austin, Caller. Hoedows— 
“Rabbit in the Pea Patch”. 

. Alabama Jubilee—R. L. (Skeet) PARKS, Austin, Singing Caller. a 
“Alabama Jubilee.” 

Couple Dance—Old Soft Shoe—RALPH KIES, Organist 

. Exhibition—The Highland Swingsters, Dallas. E. O. Rogers, Caller. Mrs. 
Louis Strickland, Sponsor. (First Dallas group on T.V.) Tune—“Cindy”. 

6. Couple Dance—"Kelly Waltz”. (Leaders of the Grand March please 

assemble at East Door. Form line of March.) 
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(Hats to Govermor Shivers, Lt. Governor Ramsey and General Chairman Nash lonated by Hutchins Brett Joseph Man's Shop, and Reynolds-Penland) 
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. Traditional Grand March—Manning Smith, College Station, M.C., direct- 


10:30-11:00 STANFORD PAYNE, Austin M. C. 
Assisted by JESS IRWIN, Austin, M.C. 


. Bugler—Gil Moody, Vice Commander of Travis Post 76 of the American 
Legion, Austin. 
2. Governor's and Lt. Governor's party arrive. 
Governor's Party greeted by Mr. and Mrs. Grady Motheral, Austin; Walter 
« E. Orr, Austin; Henry Wire, Austin; Earl Cooper, Austin; Gatewood New- 
side of dance floor. E berry, Austin; and P. C. Folse, Jr, Beaumont; and escorted to stage by 
c. Green Ribboned honorees immediately back of either of these leaders. this honor group. 
d. Every dancer cordially invited t> join in the Grand March. 3. “The Eyes of Texas’—Dt. Dan Grieder, Leader. Ralph Kies, Organist. 


9:00 - 9:30 MANNING SMITH, College Station, M.C. 


ing. March, “Haste to the Wedding,” by Fiddle Band. 


a. Capitol City Mounted Posse and their ladies (6 couples deep) lead 
west on south side of dance floor. 


b. Designated Grand March leadets (Blue Ribbon) head west on north 


. Everybody Sing “The More We Get Together’—Dan Grieder, Leader. 


Ralph Kies, Organist. 


. All dancers dancing Let Me Call You Sweetheart, Ralph Kies, Organist 
|. Exhibition—"“Waltz Delight” by the Monday Night Practice Group of San 


Antonio, Mr. and 
Fellowship.) 


Mrs. Forrest Dinn, Leaders. (Dancing for Fun and 


. Split Your Corners—MANNING SMITH, College Station, Caller. Hoe- 


down—"Tom and Jerry”. 


. Inside Arch-Outside Under—MAR% TOWERY, Rockdale, Caller. Hoe- 


down—"Arkansas Traveler.” 


. El Paso Star—MRS. RABON BALCH, Waco, Caller. Hoedown—“Sally 


Johnson.” 


9:30-10:00 LES GOTCHER, Sun Valley, California, M.C. 


. Take a PeekR—LES GOTCHER, Sun Valley, California, Caller. Hoedown— 


“Waggoner.” 


. Double the Dose—Dave Harper, San Antonio, Caller. Hoedown—Mar- 


maduke Hornpipe”. 


. Exhibition—Deep in the Heart of Texas—LES GOTCHER, Sun Valley, 


California, Caller. Tune—“Deep in the Heart of Texas”. 
(Gotcher’s original call, designed especially for the occasion.) 


. Denver Wagon Wheel—MAC McCREGOR, Medina, Caller. Hoedown— 


“Bill Cheatham”. 


. 2-3 Hand Right Hand Stars—PAUL TALBOTT, Houston, Caller. Hoe- 


down—"‘8th of January.” 


. Just Because—JIM BROWN, San Antonio, Singing Caller. Tune—"Just 


ause”’. 


. Couple Dance—Jambalaye—RALPEi KIES, Austin, Organist 


10:00-10:30 JESS IRWIN, Austin, M.C. 


. Sides Divide—JESS IRWIN, Austin, Caller. Hoedown—“Cripple Creek”. 
. Bird im the Cage—JOEL WILSON, Abilene, Caller. Tune—“Down 


Yonder”. 


. Sashy Your Partner Half Way—t CROWELL, San Antonio, Hoe- 


down—"Gray Eagle”. - 


|. Exhibition—The Waco State a MRS. RABON BALCH, Caller and 


Teacher. (Outgrowth of cl: 


at the State Home.) Tune—"Crawdad 
Song’ ‘ 


. Spinning Wheel BUCK STBULI."'G, SanAntonio, Caller. Hoedown— 


“Devil’s Drear~ 


3» The Route—K¥¥ .8. RTSON, {an Antoaio Gailer. Tune—“Take Me 


Back to Toil. 


. Cou ie Dance—Beautifui Ybio—R UPH KIE», Organist. 


(During this number the Ua sito! ty Mlounted Posse, assisted by folk: 
wearing green ribbons will «ca. _ :welve-foot wide corridor: from east 
door to stage. Please everyone coo, tate.) : 


‘(Float Sound System C aurtesy Leslie Phares 





(Governor's party proceeds toward the stage) 
(Exhibition groups get close to exhibition areas) 


4. “Dixie’—Henry Hudson's Fiddle Band (plays until Governor's Party 
is seated.) 
Stage Reception Committee: Former Governor Miriam A. Ferguson, 
(Honorary Chairman of Inaugural Balls), Mr. and Mrs. Stanford Payne, 
Austin; Jess Irwin, Austin; Paul B. Baker, Austin; assisted by Misses Jan 
Baker, Sylvia Irwin, Keith Ann Cravatt. 
(Dancers may sit informally on dance floor, saving exhibition space under 
hanging mike). 

5. Introductions by Stanford Payne, Austin, Jess Irwin, Austin, Paul B. 
Baker, Austin. 

6. THE GOVERNOR SPEAKS. 

7. Governor’s party entertainment: LILLIE LEE BAKER, M.C. 


1% minutes allowed each special group.) 

a, Waco State Horae—Mrs. Rabon Balch, Waco 

b. “Deep in the Heart of Texas”—Les Gotcher, Sun Valley, California 

c. Highland Swing}ters—Dallas, E. O. Rogers 

d. Amarillo Barn Dancers—Mr. and Mrs. Curtis Bell, Amarillo, Leaders. 
e. San Antonio Couple Dance Group—Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Dina, San 
Antonio, Leaders. 

£. “Cotton Eyed Joe”—Mrs. Tom Adams and Jim DeVeau, Austin 

g. “Bluebonnet Waltz”—Nita and Manning Smith, College Station 

Ali dancers quickly form sets over dance floor for a grand finale of 
. Texas Star—LILLIE LEE BAKER, Austin, Caller. Hoedown—"Chicken’n 

Dumplins”. 








11:00-11:30 LES GOTCHER, Sun Valley, California, M.C. 


. Couple Dance—(two step) “Beaumont Ragtime”. 
. Caller’s Choice—Les Gotcher, Sun Valley, California. Hoedown— 
“Mississippi Sawyer.” 
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3. Arkansas Traveler—BILL GRIFFIS, Austin, Caller, Hoedown—"Prettiest 
Little Girl.” 

4. Four Leaf Clover—ELOYD SCHOFFNER, Beaumont. Tune—“Four Leaf 
Clover”, 

5. Exhibition—The Swing and Turners, University of Texas. Omar W. (Pat) 
Peters, Houston, Student Member in Charge. R. S. (Dick) MERRILL, 
Austin, Caller. Hoedown—"Soldier’s Joy”. 

6. Couple Dance—“Paris Waltz”. 


11:30-12:00 MANNING SMITH, College Station, M.C. 


Caller's Choice—MANNING SMITH, College Station, Caller. Hoedown 
—"Uncle Joe and Turkey in the Straw”. 

ler's Choice—Jess Irwin, Austin. Hoedown—"Flop Eared Mule”. 
gbition—“The Sunflower Polka”Nita and Manning Smith, College 
(Smith’s original Polka introduced at the State Festival in Topeka, 
last spring.) 

Caller. Hoedown—‘Billy in the Low Ground.” 






5. Caller’s Choice—Manning Smith, College Station. Hoedown—"Sally 
Goodin”. , a 


ay 
6. “Home Sweet Home.” Ltn, te 






























Outstanding Texans have received 
national awards for outstanding 
leadership in the square and round 
dance field. The awards are: Sets in 
Order Silver Spur (SS); Sets in Order 
Hall of Fame (HF) and Callerlab 
Milestone (CM). 

Those who have won these awards 
are: 


Jimmie Clossin ..... gee 8 dex9:8 ... HF 
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Marshall Flippo ............HF,CM 
Herb Greggerson ........... HF, CM 
JON JONES 3 oes ose ce sav eames asi OM 
Joe Lewis .................. HF, CM 
Melton Luttrell .............HF,CM 
Manning Smith ........... 5 6elM 
Manning and Nita Smith....... HF 
Raymond Smith........ HF, CM, SS 
Fran and Steve Stephens ...... . SS 





Roy and Lee Long 





Roy and Lee Long had a dream. Asa 
result, on June 6, 1987, the Texas 
State Federation of Square and 
Round Dancers celebrated its Silver 
Anniversary at the Dallas Convention 
Center with an attendance of some 
4,000 dancers. There are 17 member 
associations in the federation repre- 
senting some 25,000 members. 

The organization began in Septem- 
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ber, 1962 at the Texas Hotel in Fort 
Worth when representatives from 
seven Texas dance groups and four 
past-presidents of the Oklahoma 
State Federation were invited to meet 
with the Longs. On November 17, 
1962, at the Travis Hotel in Dallas, a 
constitution was drafted and adopted 
and the Longs were elected the first 
couple-president. The dedicated coup- 
le traveled 28,000 miles, visiting 
member associations and other areas 
to encourage participation. 

The first Texas State Festival was 
held at the Dallas Memorial Audito- 
rium, May 18, 1963. Roy and Lee 
signed the contract for the audito- 
rium and gave their personal guaran- 
tee for the rent since there was no 
state treasury at the time. They had 
50,000 tickets printed on credit and 
bought a $1900 Chevrolet for the door 
prize, with the promise that they 
would pay at the close of the festival. 
Eight districts sold 8,000 tickets to 
the first festival. They paid for every- 
thing required for the first festival 
and had almost $4,000 left. @® 























Texas square dancers, round dan- 
cers and teachers have made some 


unique contributions on the overall 
national scene. Some have had last- 
ing effects. 

One famous Texas style square 
dance movement--originally called 
“do-si-do” (left hand turn partner, 
right hand turn corner, repeat)--is 
now known the world over as “do- 
paso.” While the late Dr. Lloyd “Pappy” 
Shaw from Colorado, was researching 
his famous book Cowboy Dances, he 
visited Herb Greggerson’s Blue Bonnet 
Square Dance Barn in El Paso. There 
he discovered the versatile Texas “do- 
si-do” figure suitable for use with any 
number of couples. It was different 
from a Colorado movement with the 
same name, which could only be 
danced by two couples. In order to use 
both movements for his dancers, 
Pappy renamed the Texas version 
after El Paso. 

Herb Greggerson also made a 
lasting contribution to square danc- 
ing. He dreamed up the popular “pass 
through and around one,” figure, 
except he called it “right and left 
through and around one.” When 
dancers put in a courtesy turn, he 
said, “If I want you to turn, I'll say so-- 
otherwise just pass through and 
don’t turn as a couple.” Herb also 
pioneered in establishing a dance hall 
strictly used for square dancing and 
rounds (then called couple dancing). 

“Alamo style,” an interrupted “right 
and left grand” type movement also 
originated in Texas. It was conceived 
by Rickey Holden while he was calling 
squares for the San Antonio recrea- 
tion department, and named after the 
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famous Alamo shrine. 

The beautiful, but complicated, 
“Teacup Chain” was designed by a 
Texas dancer around 1950. Mrs. Pat 
Morrison Lewkowicz of Austin worked 
out the pattern at her kitchen table, 
using teacups to represent the dancers. 

In the late 1940s, Joe Lewis, then of 
Irving, wrote the first square dancing 
singing call set to ragtime rhythm. It 
was called to the driving tune of Ala- 
bama Jubilee and known by the same 
name. Those who thought square 
dances should only be called or sung 
to traditional tunes were very upset. 

Another innovation was created by 
Texan, Les Gotcher. It was named 
“hash” calling. Up to the early 1950s, 
most of the movements were set 
figures. Even though they were patter 
calls, using various background 
tunes, they followed a set pattern 
whereby one figure was danced 
throughout the call, like the present 
day singing calls. These patterns had 
specific names: Texas Star, Arkansas 
Traveler, Cage the Bird. Hash calling 
took bits and pieces here and there 
and mixed them together, thus estab- 
lishing the present day hash patterns. 

Manning and Nita Smith were 
among the first in Texas to establish 
square and round dance workshops 
for instructors. They became nation- 
ally and internationally renowned 
round dance leaders, writing many 
new rounds for square dancers. 
Among these are: White Silver Sands, 
Mannita Waltz, Hey, Mr. Guitar, 
Tammy, Tennessee Two-Step. Man- 
ning’s Mixer, Susie Mixer, Deep Pur- 
ple and Alice Blue Gown.. © 
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(Some calls have been changed slightly for clarity.) 


Alabama Jubilee (ending) 
by Joe Lewis 


All join hands, circle left and form that big old ring 

Break the ring with a corner swing, leave her on your 

right you're gone again 

Ring, ring a pretty ring, break it again with a corner swing 

Leave her on your right, circle left and don’t you know 

Do si do and a little more do like a chicken in the bread 

pan pickin’ out dough 

When you get back home this time it’s stop you know 

Go all around your left hand lady 

See-saw around your taw 

Swing with that opposite gal across the hall and promenade 

back home you all 

You got your partner, got your maid, take that gal and promenade 
All around your left-hand lady and see-saw taw 

Allemande left with that old left hand your partner right a right and left grand 
Here comes Sal, here comes Sue, here comes the gal that 

came with you 

Take them home get on that old choo-choo 

Promenade around that ring, get ‘em happy give em a swing 

To the Alabama Jubilee. 





Texas Whirlwind 
by Rickey Holden 


Ladies to the center and back to the bar (home) 

Gents to the center with a right hand star 

Back with the left hand not too far 

Pass your own and turn the next (right hand lady becomes partner) 
With the right hand round 

Back with the left (change hands)—go all the way ‘round 

Now corner lady with the right hand ‘round (original partner) 

Back to your own with the left hand ‘round 

Go all the way around 

(Repeat three more times with “new right hand lady” etc.) 
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Whirlpool Square 
by Betty Casey 


(For exhibition, ladies hold skirts flared at all times possible.) 


Figure: 

Ladies to the center, back to the beach (home) 

Gents to the center, right hand reach (star) 

All the way round, left to your maid 

Courtesy turn and reverse star promenade 

Heads full wheel around on the ocean tides 

(Sides continue star promenade, Heads wheel out around 
the couples behind them, then rejoin the star promenade.) 
Sweep back in behind the sides 

Sides wheel around a gent and a girl (sides repeat 

above action around heads) 

Go back in make the waters whirl 

Heads (full) wheel around on the rocky shore 

Star promenade now just once more 

Sides (full) wheel around a gent and a girl (repeat above) 
Back to the center make the water whirl 

All wheel around and promenade the town 

Back at home, double wheel around 

Break: 

(Ladies and gents alternate starring right across 

and pulling by opposite with left hands—no 

courtesy turns) 

Girls star right across and left pull by (Star 

right to opposite side and stay there) 

Gents do the same as across you fly 

Girls star back to your own little bay 

Men go back in the same old way 

Left hand turn your lady fair 

Pick up your corner for the whirlpool square 

(Repeat all three more times. Or repeat once and chain ladies home.) 
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Teacup Chain 
by Pat Luecowicz 


Ladies only do a series of stars and courtesy turns. Gents stay in place and 
courtesy turn the ladies with the left or right hand, according to which hand 
she offers him (sometimes using the same hand twice in a row). Ladies alternate 
right and left hands. Head Ladies start with right hands, Side Ladies with 
standard courtesy turn. Head gents always receive new ladies from the gents at 
their left and send them to the center. Side gents receive new ladies from the 
center and send them to the gents at their right. 


Head and Side Ladies Movements are done simultaneously 
(H: Head ladies S:Side ladies) 
1. H: Star right three quarters around in the center. 
S: Right-hand (cw) courtesy turn with head (corner) gents. 
2. H: Left-hand (ccw) courtesy turn with side (corner) gents. 
S: Left-hand star one and a quarter times around in the center. 
3. H: Right-hand (cw) courtesy turn with head (opposite) gents. 
S: Right-hand (cw) courtesy turn with side (opposite) gents. 
4. H: Left-hand star one and a quarter times around in the center. 
S: Left-hand (ccw) courtesy turn with head gents. 
5. H: Right-hand (cw) courtesy turn with other side gent. 
S: Right-hand star three quarters around in the center. 
6. H: Left-hand (ccw) courtesy turn with heads (original partner). 
S: Left-hand (cew) courtesy turn with sides (original partners). 
(Any fill-in patter may be called during the dance) 
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Texas Patter 


“Do si do and a little more dough 


Chicken in the bread pan peckin’ out dough 


Big pig rootin’ up the little tater row 
One more change and on you go” 


“His old horse died, and his mule went lame 
And he lost his dough in a poker game 
Now take your partner, that sweet little dame 


And promenade that winding lane” 


“The old cow kicked and the yearling bawled 


Swing your opposite across the hall” 


“Swing your little heifer ‘round and ‘round 
‘Til the heel of your boot makes a hole in the ground” 


“Ducks in the river going to a ford 


Coffee in the little rag and sugar in the gourd” 
“Big Hogs grunt and the little hogs root 


Next couple out and follow suit” 





(Out of Print) 


Casey, Betty. International Folk 
Dancing, U.S.A. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., (1981) 

Casey, Betty. Square Dance 
Instruction. Abilene, Texas: (1947) 

Clossin, Jimmy and Hertzog, Carl. 
The American Cowboy Square 
Dance Book. London, England: G. 
Bell and Sons, Ltd., (1951) 

Duncan, Jack and Owen, Marvin. 
Square Dance...Your Favorite Calls 
and Callers. Abilene, Texas: (1952) 

Gotcher, Les. Square Dancin’. Holly- 
wood, Calif.: Beechwood Music Corp., 
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Greggerson, Herbert F. Herb’s Blue 
Bonnet Calls. Ruidoso, New Mexico: 
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Holden, Rickey and Litman, Lloyd. 
Instant Hash. Cleveland, Ohio: 
(1962) 

Holden, Rickey. The Square Dance 
Caller. San Antonio, Texas: (c1951) 
Knapp, Dr. Roger. Manual for Square 
Dance Instructors. Corpus Christi, 
Texas: (1950) 

Lewis, Joe. Square Dancing [for New 
Dancers and New Callers]. Sydney, 
Australia: Angus and Robertson 
(1950) 

Smith, Raymond. Square Dance 
Hand Book. Dallas, Texas (c1948) 
Sumrall, Bob. Do-Si-Do; (thirty-five 
calls) Abilene, Texas (1942) (fifty-five 
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“Swing once-and-a-half and keep on going 
Swing that gal with the petticoat showin’ 


Shoestring flying, petticoat flopping —__ SSS _(Boookss In Print) 

Swing that gal with the hole in her stocking” 

“ftyaee the rabbit ch h Casey, Betty. The Complete Book of Harris, Jane A.; Pittman, Anne; Waller, 

ase the rabbit, chase the squirrel Square Dancing (and Round Marlys S. Dance Awhile. 

Chase that pretty girl ar ound the world Dancing). Garden City, New York: Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess 

Chase the rabbit, chase the ‘coon Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1976. Publishing Co., 1950. (6th edition) 

Chase that pretty girl around the room” Dance Across Texas. Austin, Texas: | New York, New York: Macmillan 

“A little piece of corn bread layin’ on the shelf d University of Texas Press, 1985. Publishing Co., 1988 ; 

If you want any more just call it yourself.” (Order from: Smith, Raymond. After Party Fun. 
Books: Dallas, Texas: the Author, 1972. 
59 Hilltop Drive, (Order from: Fun & Sun RV Park, 
Kerrville, Tx. 78028) San Benito, TX 78586) 
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